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BMANUEL FELLENBERG’S INSTITUTION, | rected the inhabitants of this country to adopt it. But 
AT HOFWYL, IN SWITZERLAND, | agriculture in the United States is entirely different 
aoe from that of Europe. Whoever would introduce the 
Lecture delivered in Georgetown, D. C., by F. 4. Ismar. | latter into this country, would make a ruinous calcula- 
_ tion; and whoever would establish an institution similar 
SECOND LECTURE. to that of Hofwyl cannot succeed, if he begins not to 
Ladies and Gentleraen,— take the plough in hand, and to study practically the 
You have heard the short description of the Fellen- ees Ihave often heard the objec- 
berg Institution, at Hofwyl. I.et us examine how to| 9 ai, = psoas is at present in its infancy, 
apply it in the United States of North America. nr eiaes y in the west, and Tam aware of that. But 
There is no nation in the world, which has a nation- | |) ce aebeada it, gentlemen, it will be necessary 
al education. In France, there wasa time, when the | |, ae the advantages and disadvantages of what 
necessily of such an education was felt, and the com- eal ys ean After an exact knowledge of 
mittee of public wealth, so terrible in the annals of the | ; eee hark it will be possible to attempt 
first part of the French revolution, issued the plan of a co cho, oe ” a ring the American agriculture 
Normal school, The execution followed immediately | “py. coho 7 the 7 2 ells, to the highest perfection. 
the plan. ‘The greatest men of France have been pu- sxntiiinn o tea igent offers more matter of ob- 
! ' . ofwyl ma 
pils of that school, that began to uphold means which | ¢o 0 the ee f c oo at Hofwyl may be 
had seemed impossible, in order to educate patriots and eae fe wee or the best education of the poor, 
reat citizens. Napoleon came to the height of power, cae ae ~p in general, The children are re- 
and this national establishment was replaced by that |.) seatedaiieece which they can live comfort- 
of his lyceums and the polytechnique school, then pre- | ‘ Seco a ee and their employments 
paring soldiers, devoted to the caprice of their master, p ciel as S€ high Importance cannot be doubted 
the emperor. In the whole of Europe the necessity of satitlannas eee oe feelings and jealous dis- 
education is felt, but the governments acted only parsi- ea _ a. + in the bud. In this course of 
moniously for instruction. Europe is rich in learned | ea tte a ul canis is refused, but every 
men, poor in citizens who can say they have become je cm ai aa ton rigidly removed. Mr. Fellenberg 
patriots by their public education. In America, the old | 04 cation | ae fo enough to do in concentrating their 
Spanish colonies have but changed the name—liberal oe ee : ee of their hearts and character, 
institutions exist, liberty not; for the people have not a = bitin er ae of their understandings, 
been prepared for freedom by any education whatever. an ' 1 - , ities of their ands. That is the design at 
The administration is still in the same disorder; the au- | Hofwyls a success of more than twenty years proves 
thorities are still easily corrupted, and the clergy in a eae ency of the means. Mr. Fellenberg is, indeed, 
life of moral abjection, have still the same influence; . hee He founded an establishment, (with 
police and justice exist only in the budget of finances | '€W Pecuniary sacrifices, ) where the continual object is 
with large sums, and national education is equal to to change the fate of forty paupers. Mr. Fellenberg 
public instruction—that is to say, less than nothing. I furnished a model that totally and partly could be co- 
speak of what I saw and not by hearsay. In the United | Pied. Every instructed proprietor, who has studied 
States, the Congress and the government mingle not and understood the aim and the means of it, can found 
with ecclesiastical affairs; but they occupy themselves, | °" his own property, a school for the poor, and exer- 
also, not with the education, and only with the instruc- | CIS€ OVET it all the necessary attention to secure its suc- 
tion of the citizens; and in this concern the United | C&S provided he possesses force of character and ener- 
States have done more than any other nation. This | 8Y of mind. The school for the poor at Hofwyl has 
public instruction is the most brilliant part of their ad- certainly all the advantages of public education; but 
ministration and their political institutions, and yet how education and instruction have there some individuality, 
much remains to wish for? Education is the most e¢s- that can be done by Wehrly towards his pupils; because 
sential of all political powers, Buta widely extended the course of education continues fifteen years, the cir- 
country, and a sparse population, allow us not to pro- cle of instruction is limited, and the number of pupils 
ceed more rapidly. Therefore, patriotic citizens ought proportioned to the faculties of the instructor. Wehrly 
to co-operate with all their power to extend this foun- | 51V°%s generally, his instruction in form of little pros 
dation of national welfare,and,if I judge not erroneously, blems, to his younger brethren; he vies with them to 
the good will exists so to do, Is it not possible to es- find the first solution; he sounds his pupils till he is able 
tablish in the United States, Fellenberg’s system, as|tojugethem. He departs from that knowledge of 
that of a national education? 1 am disposed to believe the individual in giving to every qne the exact notion 
it is. But let us not blind ourselves by heedless fan- of the verities, which all oughttoknow. He chooses 
cies; let us dwell on the reality, and examine the mo- | 4mong the means which present themselves to his mind, 
difications, which that system must undergo in order to such as he imagines the most proper to uphold the pu- 
produce in the United States, the same results it has pil’s intellectual faculties when receiving the instruction 
produced, and still continues to produce,in Europe. In he wante.l request you,gentlemen,to observe,that Ifound 
this examination, I shall follow the order admitted in | my assertion ° that Wehrly-schools can be established in 
the first lecture. America,” upon the fact that there is at Hofwyl, no ex- 
Agriculture, gentlemen, is the only foundation of clusive method, to give a special account of; and, never- 
public wealth, and, consequently, a national education theless, there isin that school an excelient kind of pro- 
must proceed from that point. Nature herself has di- ) ceeding, thatagood mind ean understand, and every 
Vor, VII. 51 
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intelligent man learn, ifhe will take (the trouble to re- | the mass of the people, without being struck with their 


fiect and to study. 


I believe firmly, that the great! gross and rude ignorance. It 


is difficult not to see, 


success at Hofwyl in education and instruction, is the | that a great number of men, respectable for their posi- 
result of not submitting an exclusive method, which, in | tion in society, cover the voice of philanthropy; men 
moral, is not better than a specific for every bodily ill- | who see some philosophical incendiary in the attempt 
ness. But the manner of producing in education is not | to enlighten the people, and who proclaim ignorance 


atallarbitrary. It seems to me, that the best method 
would be, that whichis founded upona few very evi- 


| 


as the foundation of their tranquility and happiness; 
who pretend to understand the usefulness of know- 


dent principles, which admits into it individual modifi- | ledge and the perils of ignorance, and yet who, from 


cations. 


Men have something, in common, tbat suits | trivial, common-place expression, used by frantic, vain, 


general principles,and every one has some peculiarity, | half-instructed people, proclaim enternal war not only 
offering a great number of exceptions to our discernment. | against tine misuse of instruction, but against instruction 


In every institution of that description must exist a pro- 
portion between the principles and the institutor, in or- 
der to bring harmony into the whole, and to secure 
merited success. 

The foundation of a school after the model of Hofwyl 
depends, also, upon the funds for its establishment;— 
and thus, gentlemen, we must consider, that at Mr. 
Fellenberg’s the necessity of uniting many people for 
the different employments, renders it necessary to se- 
parate all the youg pupiis from the other working men, 
for the preservation of their innocence, from the bad 
habits ofthe latter. Therefore, it is impossible at Hof- 
wy! to have what is easy ina different situation—that is 
to say, to employ the pupils in the most productive 
works fit for their age. In order to detach them, it 
has often been necessary, for the interest of their morals 
to give them less productive labors, though those of 
more pecuniary advantages are not wanting in the in- 
stitution. The school at Hofwyl isin the middle of a 
model-farm, that attracts a great number of strangers; 
near a great establishment for the higher and more 
favoured classes ef society; and not farfrom a village, 
where the rustic vanity of rich peasants would show 
contempt for the indigent of the school. These are 
reasons enough for much modification at Hofwy], while 
in America they would be unneeded, inasmuch as the 
economy would suffer by them. And, notwithstand- 
ing all that, the school at Hofwyl finds in the works of 
the latter six years of education, a surplus in favour 
of the receipt, after deducting the expenses incurred 
for the pupils in the fifteen vears. 
at Hofwyl, which I have very often examined, prove it 
clearly. After the twelve first years, Mr. Fellenberg 
had only advanced for the whole establishment $3,600, 
(12,000 francs of Switzerland.) The result has proved 
that his calculations were as correct as the act has been 
meritorious. {will try to explain this. The pupils 
have, after their education is finished, entire liberty; but 
at the same time, they have the preference of all situa- | 
tions vacant at Hofwyl. Gratitude and affection for the | 
place of their youth, retain most of them there, where | 


The accounts kept | 


itself. The great majority of the people in several 
states of this Union are exactly of the opposite opinion. 
They have not yet regulated their ideas about the word 
of the day. ‘National Education;” they are often mis- 
led by despicable persons; but, gentlemen, although 
they know not how, they know what they will, and 
that step isimmense. I came not here to make long 
speeches of moral philosophy,forgotten as soon as heard, 
but I wish to suggest the great necessity of extending 
the dominion of instruction, which by good national 
education will form good citizens, a great people and 
no mob. Whatever may be the situation of man, it can- 
not be inconvenient to uphold the justness of his mind 
and the soft affections of religion and morality. All 
who adhere to these principles will find that the ques- 
tion, whether the people ought to be instructed. or 
muintained in an artificial ignorance, changes entirely. 
It will be more an object to determine with precision, 
what knowledge is useful tothe people. We have al- 
ready many notions about the kind of instruction they 
want. The only one that remains is the union of phi- 
lanthropy and fact; and if they succeed they will have 
done that in which the philanthropists of speculation 
have failed—an excellent calculation as proprietors 
and men of business. 

I have yet to speak about the modifications of the 
establishment for the higher classes of society; for the 
Normal school, I think would be admitted as it is, pro- 
vided there is a Normal teacher, in friendly relation 
with the school masters near his establishment. I re- 
peat it, gentlemen, that education isthe aim, and in- 
struction only an accessory of it. The application of 
that principle has been made at Hofwy] according to 
time and country. Inthe centre of a confederation of 
twenty-two little states, which all together have not 
the extent of one of the states of this Union; in the bo- 
som of a Republic that passed through a revolution 


'which proved the more terrible as it was directed 


against old republican prejudices; against a proud and 
rich aristocracy, although they did not oppress the peo- 
ple by taxes and vexations; in a republic surrounded 


they find the same pecuniary advantages as elsewhere. | by monarchical governments which proved more inimi- 


They begin to fill the numerous working-shops of Mr. | 
Fellenberg. But you know yourselves, gentlemen,the 
difference between an able, active, conscientious work- 
man, and the great number of those whose sole aim is 
the wages of the time employed. He who has been | 
himself an agriculturist or mechanic, will estimate how 
much Mr. Fellenberg gains in substituting for the lat- 
ter description, the workmen educated by himself. 
The results of the Wehrly school, the effects of a com- 
plete education, such as is given there, produce pain- 
ful reflections on the interior, hidden, and therefore 
useless, resources of men, who, from deficiency of edu- 
cation, frequently become dangerous to society. 

In founding schools with the view of improving the 
poorer classes of society all the principles of the 
Wehbrly-school and the consequent proceedings should 
be adopted, but we should avoid the inconveniences 
inseparable from disadvantages, which result from cir- 
cumstances appertaining only to Hofwyl. Allow me 
now, gentlemen, to make open and candid observations 
concerning the greater part of your country, whose po- 
litical institutions I must forever admire. It is here, as 
in every part of Europe, impossible to observe closely 


| cal as after the peace Switzerland was united by a con- 


cord and a national spirit, which could only increase 
the moral and physical power of a military nation, free 
though poor in its inaccessible mountains from their eter- 
nalice and snows. This situation certainly was not 
the most favourable for the foundation of an establish- 
ment whence a frue liberal education should proceed 
to partly monarchical, partly despotical, Europe. Mr. 
Fellenberg therefore sacrificed the vanity of professing 
his principles and opinions in the market place for their 
application, for the advantage of the people. Mr. Fel- 
lenberg is a liberal man in action, and has nothing com- 
mon with the mere liberals of words. In Europe, 
gentlemen, and in every part of the world, the great- 
est part of the little sums devoted to public instruction 
fallto superior establishments, Universities, Athene- 
ums, which certainly are not so frequently necessary as 
the inferior schools, and it is unhappily true, that gene- 
rally speaking, instruction presents a reversed pyramid, 
whose feeble point is called upon to bear the larger 
base which insecurely remains in the air. The non- 
sense of the school covers reason with its ruins—and 
you find in Europe a great number of very learned, but 
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I cannot say of very reasonable men. The considera- | It must have one of the first places, but the instructor 
tion of these facts guided Mr. Fellenberg; but he un- | must not forget that in attending to the sciences, which 
derstood likewise that Providence has sent the genius | we study, we are in one of the three following situa- 
of light over the world, and that obscuration and igno- | tions, and that he ought to modify that of mathematics, 
rance must disappear in spite of every thing that isdone | after the pupil shows sufficient talents either for one or 
to perpetuate them. The period is over, when anin- | theother. First, we are below this science, and only able 
dividual was thought a great man because he could | to acquire it so as to discover its merits, and to desire 
make speeches of two hours over—nothing. Butlet | to go deeper into it, which is the case with all the 
us go to our principal object and examine how the Fel- young men in the course of their education. Then the 
lenbergian system can be applied in this country. | science forms and exercises our reason—it commands 
Gentlemen, the difference of a higher and a lower | our attention, and influences our judgment. Second, 
class of society exists here not in name, but the more in | our mind is riper, and is on a level with the science. 
fact. There is a rich and a poor class. Pecuniary | Then we possess, we enjoy, we judge it, and it cannot 
racans allow the rich man to give his children quite a | more influence our manner of thinking, which is alrea- 
different education from that of the poor. Nothing is | dy fixed. Third, we are above the science, it gratifies 
wrong in that. But every education prepares for the | Us no more, because it offers no farther satifaction to 
state of society, which in the United State is not only | us. Then it is unav oidable to abandon it with disgust, 
composed of freemen, but also of men of equal rights. | or we influence it and change its face, in extending its 
Therefore it is important to bring closely the rich to | dominions by new discoveries. But this last case is ve- 
the poor, in order to give both such an education, that | ry rare; for it realizes itself only with men of genius, 
they become equally good citizens; that the talents of | full of the spirit of invention. Mathematics is one of the 
the poor be not hid, that he may be placed in a situation | sciences, which frequently exercise the greatest power 
to serve his country in the highest place asigned to | over the fickle brain of youth, and rectify their reason- 
him by his upheld talents and merits, It is the same ling; but in other cases they falsify the judgment. This 
with the rich, who must be taught to love and respect | people wish to see proved every thing like a theorem 
the poor, who have not the same fortune, for which the of geometry; they repel the varieties of taste and feel- 
rich are indebied entirely to hazard: for the poor are | ing; their imagination is dead for literature and arts, 
their equals in every other concern. The principles | now worthless for them. Such dispositions exhibit the 
are the same, and the system of Hofwyl needs there- | disuse of mathematics, and show that it is requisite to 
fore but little modification. If I was at the head of | detach the pupil from that science. Ata later period 
such an establishment, I should admit only the necessa- | he will return to it with more success, when his reason 
ry and generally useful acquirements. Ancient lan- | has acquired, by other studies, power enough to under- 
guages should therefore be taught only by the ee stand the absurdity of applying only one manner of rea- 
of the parents and after the same rules as at Hofwyl, | soning to objects of various character. 
But the study of natural history would have agreat| Let us now proceed to the study of history. Ina 
share. It is ascience of facts, which contributes more | complete course of education, no one will contest the 
than all others to uphold intelligence, and in a manner | importance of historical studies. This study, gentle- 
worthy of observation. There should not be given too | men, ought to begin very early. The history of the 
great an importance tothe number of facts, with which | times which are most remote from us, has a peculiar 
the memory is charged in the course of the education; | charm, which the talent of the greatest historian cannot 
but far more to the choice of the facts. Natural history | communicate to that of modern times. The tales of 
is the best means to uphold in mankind the natural in- mythology have. analogy with the natural taste of infan- 
clination for observation. There is no danger in ma- | cy; heroic centuries are better for a more advanced 
king use of this means with children, whilst there would | childhood, when it is youthful to move the heart, and to 
be when directing them too soon to the social institu- | excite the imagination; and these impressions being the 
tions. ‘There is no science more profoundly moral than | sources of pleasure and interest, for which the pupil 
natural history; for there is none, that gratifies so in- | seeks them, become the reward for the curiosity of a 
nocently the insatiable curiosity of the human species; | youthful age. It is certain that he vanquishes more 
that presents so many objects of religious sentiment and | easily, in this way, the sterility of the first studies of 
just judgment. It is no question here about the specu- | languages. The history of the first age is more simple, 





lative science, not about Buffonists, Saussurians, Vul- 
canists, Neptunians, &c. The natural history which I 
speak of here, is a science of facts—it upholds the 
spirit of observation—it teaches us to classify ideas. In- 
stead of wasting f. e. several weeks in the description 
of the Hippopotamus, which can be given in a few mi- 
nutes, there will be more occupation about the horse, 
the ox, and the domestic fowls, considered in the state 
of health and illness. All other instruction must be ac- 
cessory; for the taste and the talents of the pupil de- 
cide, if he can enter the sanctuary of the science. 
There would likewise be an inconvenience to continue 
that study without relaxation. In the course of a com- 
plete instruction there are periods, when the pupils, 
must work in severe, dry and abstract sciences, which, 
nevertheless, are indispensible. But natural history is 
easy and agreeable; it has charms which are alluring. 
Yet it disposes the imagination to repel the acquisition 
of knowledge, more difficult to acquire and less agree- 
able both in the study and in its result. There must 
be intervals in a course of instruction, when we should 
suspend the study of natural history, useful as it is, in 
order not to injure by the contrast other studies of dif- 
ferent utility and another degree of interest. 


The study of mathematics is another basis of this sys- 
tem of education. Mathematics, gentlemen, is the most 


useful science, and perhaps the most necessary of all. 


| the historic tales become more complicated, as we ad- 
vance to modern ages. Ancient history presents a 
| patriotic interest, which subsequent times possess only 
‘in certain periods, and in few nations; an interest that 
creates generous feelings, and makes them more lasting 
than is generally supposed. History is an antecedent 
‘for experience in society, where, without it, young men 
are exposed to the cruel alternative, either of not ac- 
‘quiring it by observation, because they must have a 
| false view, through the coloring of passions; or, by a 
| certainly not very common penetration of acquiring that 
/experience, perhaps after irreparable faults, which re- 
flection, during the course of education, would have 
spared him. The study of history compels to reflection, 
and exercises the reasoning, by obliging the child to 
observe a great number of individualities. In a public 
education, his relation with fellow pupils and teachers, 
presents a part of this observation, and it will always re- 
quire the greatest ability of the institutor to organize 
| these relations. But this observation can only be com- 
pleted by the study of history, which embraces the 
whole life of celebrated individuals, and revives a mul- 
titude of deceased, to show their characters in all their 
nudity. The immense extension of history, finally pre- 
‘sents us all possible combinations of human qualities, 
and an uninterrupted chain of examples, which closes 
its opposite extremities with the hideous picture o 
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vices, and the most perfect model of virtue, that we can 
imitate. 

Gentlemen, I cannot often enough repeat, that all 
education prepures for the state of society, in which the 
pupil ought to occupy a place. Every one finds there 
a peculiar destination, and, for some, that destination 
will influence that of others. All need, therefore, to 
know the social institutions, all must know, how these 
institutions constitute the collections of individuals cal- 
led nations; to see the influence which their particular 
character, (the result of the whole of their circumstan- 
ces,) that determines their conduct, and by this their 
fate, has over the people. Without history, this learn- 
ing would become impossible, It alone can tell us, how 
nations second their circumstances, or corrupt the fa- 
vorable advantages, the result of the casual concourse 
of events—how they brave adversity, disarm bad for- 
tune, survive great catastrophes, in one word, how 
nations make their own destiny. It would be easy to 
show, the usefulness of applying the historical studies 
to objects, which, at first, seem to be strange to them 
But the passionate politics of the day, ought to be al- 
ways strange to the oral instruction of history. Neither 
indifference, nor neutrality in political opinions, have 
produced this observation. Gentlemen, I am not at all 
a stranger to political opinions, and my own are entirely 
fixed. But I believe that this observation is common 
to all countries, and all times; for accessory distractions 
divert the attention from the principal object. The 
circle of education and instruction is immense, and the 
time consecrated to them very limited. It is wise to 
have intervals for rest; not for distraction, and, of all 
these, that of the daily politics would be the most un- 
suitable. How foolish to-inspire or command political 
opinions! If we have an aim in that concern, there 
exists only one way to accomplish it—by upholding in 
the pupil a justness of spirit, by all the combinations of 
education and instruction. So they will become able 
to judge, soundly, political opinions, when they will be 
called upon to know and to discuss them in the world. 
Conclude not, gentlemen, that I acknowledge no politi- 
cal opinion preferable to others, that { consider all as 
indifferent hypotheses, among which, every one may 
choose after his own caprice. No, sirs. But I have the 
conviction, that the occupation with political questions, 
ought to begin as late as possible, for they are naturally 
very complicated; great knowledge is required in order 
to judge them. ‘There needs, at last, some experience 
of the world and mankind,{beyond that acquired by in- 
struction. I have no faith in the stability of commanded 
or inspired opinions. Observation shows me only, the 
solidity of those which were the result of personal con- 
viction. And, indeed, with the exception of a few 
general verities, there are no absolute political truths. 
A great maturity of mind and reason, can alone produce 
a sound judgment of this kind, and nothing is easier to 
break and vary, than opinions blindly adopted after the 
faith of another. Only one political virtue ought to be 
inculcated in such an establishment, and that is patriot- 
ism, the love of the whole country, the whole people. 

I have explained myself very largely over these three 
objects, for I consider them as the basis of instruction, 
All other studies arrange themselves in these three 
classes, as auxiliaries or dependents of the one, or the 
other, or of all three together, The languages are the 
principal auxiliaries, for their utility in public life is in- 
calculable, Ancient languages belong to the learned 
classes, already more than numerous in your country— 
the modern must occupy a principal place. The great- 
est advantage will be in the use made of them in prac- 
tical life; for America is a resort for all nations, but 
prineipally the English, French, Spaniards, and Ger- 


: proscription of knowledge—nvu impediment to its 
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impediment. Talent and disposition of the pupil ought 
to decide the time he must devote to drawing. 

It will seem singular that 1 have not yet mentioned 
any thing about religion. A few words will suffice. 
You may hear there preachers of every doctrine, as soon 
as they choose to submit to the rules of propriety, to 
preach nothing that endangers the morals of the pupils. 
Tolerance is, at Hofwyl, not the work of religious in- 
| difference, but of the spirit of the Gospel, ‘There are 
‘no educated fanatics, neither are there unbelievers. 
, The only care taken is, that no prejudice and supersti- 
| tion, under any form, may be inculcated by the preach- 
| ers of the different sects, 

Before I conclude, gentlemen, I must speak of a 
question, often heard in the United States, the country 
| of liberty and liberalism by preference. The examina- 
| tion is intimately connected with my object. 

| Progress ofthe human mind! Progress of knowledge, 
| 


of ligt! These are expressions often pronounced, but 
‘rarely with a fixed idea of their signification. If only 
one man of genius adds something to the empire of hu- 
| man intelligence, then we have already the progress of 
| the human mind. The human species inherits the pro- 
gress that is made by individuals of genius. Every man 
| not being eble to accept such inheritance, the more 
narrow relations of the nations, vicinity and parentage 
cannot determine what man may transmit it to posterity. 
With the progress of knowledge and of light it is 
quite different. It supposes a more or less general dif- 
fusion of human knowledge in the majority of a nation. 
| The effect is not reciprocal—the progress of knowledge 











stationary, and yet knowledge proceed; with one word, 
the progress of human mind, is the increasing of know- 
ledge acquired by the whole human family, abstractly 
considered; and the progress of knowledge and light is 
the distribution, the augmenting diffusion of know- 
ledge, and its extension among a greater number of 
individuals. 

No one appears to care about the progress of the hu- 
man mind—-a great inconsequence, but general among 
those who fear the progress of knowledge. Many per- 
sons advise seriously to prevent its propagation; and 
this idea, how ridiculous and impossible to perform it 
may be, is now fashionable among certain people. 
Knowledge is an excellent thing, and I understand not, 
why they would prescribe it, if it was possible to do so, 
But there can be the abuse of it, as of every thing else— 
ask the history of all times and all countries. Would 
you, gentlemen, proscribe the use of fire, because it 
burns the inattentive, instead of warming him?’ No! 


reacts not necessarily upon the human mind. It can be 
| 


propagation; but let us treat and regulate its use; dis- 
credit, and, if necessary, repress its abuse. An educa- 
tion, strongly and morally combined, will teach that to 
future generations; when religion and morals will not 
more be confounded with form and hypocrisy. Then 
men of sound head, and true hearts, will do it by this 
very knowledge itself. 


Outlines of a plan for a preparatory School, after the Fel- 
ibe system. 
Grorcetowy, Jan. 11, 1831. 


I have heretofore stated, that I was willing to establish 


|a preparatory school in this district, in order to intro- 


duce Mr. Fellenberg’s system, until I can determine in 
which part of this country, I sball found an entire Hofwyl 
institution. I have, therefore, in this effort to show, by 
putting in execution a portion of such an estabiishment, 
what may be hoped from the erection of a complete 


/one. It is my desire to begin by acting, and not by 


applying for the patronage of others. I have stated 


mans, Geography, natural philosophy, chemistry, in- | that I have not requested, and never will ask, pecuniary 


troduction to philosophy, are studies dependent on the 
three first indicated. Add drawing, music, gymnastic 
and military exercises. Instrumental music must be 


| 


| injurious to the welfare of the institution, as every con- 


aid. I have learned, that such aid has uniformly proved 


tributor claims a right to interfere in the internal poli- 


partial, but vocal music general, if there is no organic | cy; and, while they pretend to support it, they substi- 
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tute for its established system, their individual views | to attempt to secure the desired results, But, before I 
and opinions, which are oftentimes capricious. I ex-| can teach the theory, I must, myself, perfectly know 
pect to meet with opposition to the system, in propor- | and comprehend the present American practice of ag- 
tion as it is calculated and proved, in its development, | riculture; and I must candidly state, that I have not yet 
to be the means of extending knowledge amongst the | had the opportunity to study it, further than to discern 
people; and of enabling them to analyze and judge the | the immense difference existing between it and that of 
reasonings of those who have hitherto had the exclusive | Europe: To enable me to try the establishment I pro- 
privilege of being considered the /earned class. And, | pose, I should need a farm of from twenty to sixty acres, 
as in the United States, asin every other country, there ‘at a moderate rent; or the payment of the taxes on 
exists atlass who are not producers, but who live by, | which, and the improvement, I trust, and feel it my per- 
and enjoy the fruits of the labor of those who are pro- | sonal interest to make in the land, would be considered 
ducers; while I respect their erudition, I am not incli- | a satisfactory compensation. I can establish the repu- 
ned to leave to them alone the acquisition of learning, | tation of my school, and secure my personal advantage, 
but desire to make their fellow citizens, also, their fel- | only by successful efforts, and well conducted perma- 
low sharers in the blessings of knowledge. It is re-| nent improvement. Does not then the owner largely 
quisite, therefore, that my preparatory school should | participate in the benefits? To aim~at the immediate 
at first exclude all instruction, which is beyond practi- | establishment of an entire Hofwyl institution, even on a 
cal utility, and be confined to useful acquirements. small scale, is at first impossible, even had I a million of 
I have stated, that the practice of agriculture in the | dollars at my disposal; for such teachers as the system 
United States, is so essentially different from that of | requires would be wanting, and I must decline calling 
Europe, that whoever would attempt to introduce, at | to my aid mere pedagogue journeymen, who look more 
once, the latter into this country, will make an abortive | at the salary, than the object of the teaching; forI shall, 
effort, and an unprofitable speculation, The founder of | as I progress with the institution, myself supply the re- 
an establishment, such as 1 propose to your view, must, quired teachers. 
therefore, the plough in hand, commence by learning| In the preparatory school, it will not be in my power 
himself the practice of this country; and I have, accord- | to admit the poor, for I shall be without the means to 
ingly, engaged to assist me, a person well known to| do so, and as these could be acquired only by an asso- 
some of the gentlemen present, who has had large ex- | ciation of donors, loaners, or stockholders, I should 
perience as a practical farmer in Great Britain, and the | thereby lose that independence, so indispensable to the 
result of whose efforts, in a ten years superintendence | well being and success of the school. I must try an- 
and management of land in the United States, can be | other mode. I find it in a preparatory school for teach- 
witnessed in this immediate neighborhood, and exhibits | ers, and for that class of society who are able, and are 
a striking contrast to the tracts adjoining that on which | willing, to pay an annual remuneration, and to pay the 
he has applied his skill and labour. My attention will/ same half yearly in advance. It is desirable that this 
be devoted to obtain certain results as to the following | meeting, who have competent knowledge of the rates 
points: which would meet the views of this class, should fix up- 
Ist. To study the quality of the various soils of the | on them; and I repeat, I desire not to collect money, 
district, and to ascertain the proper course to give them | but to merit it, by the establishment and well conduct- 
the highest degree of fertility of which they are capable, | ing of the institution. This remuneration being fixed, 
by mingling their substances with other materials. I | ten pupils would be required to open the preparatory 
shall thus discern whether the mode adopted at Hofwyl, | school, the parents of whom should select from amongst 
under nearly similar circumstances, may not be also | themselves one, and myself another member, to form a 
adopted in the district, and whether we may not obtain | committee, whose duty it should be to decide, whether 
a double surface by dvep ploughing, and improve the | the son of this or that mechanic, or farmer, may be ad- 
soil by giving back to it more than we draw from it. | mitted to the school, at a lower rate than the establish- 
2d. To endeavor to substitute, for the present very | ed price; and who ought to pay quarterly in advance, 
deficient management, a better mode of producing com- | one half in money, and, if he so desire it, the other half 
post or manure—we should have to examine the pasture | in produce, labor, &c. at the current rates of the Gay. 
grounds, and the stables of cattle, and ought to pro-/ As soon as the number of pupils, paying the established 
scribe entirely, the practice of turning them out through | rate, shall rise to twenty, I would propose to admit gra- 
all the year, summer and winter, day and night, to roam | tuitously, subject to the decision of the committee, one 
at large, unsheltered and unhoused—this course injures | poor pupil for every five; and when to thirty, one for 
their health, and wastes their dung. We should seek | every four of those who pay. 


to erect sheds, weather tight and durable, at small cost, Those who desire to receive instruction to qualify 





whereby we should save every particle of manure, and | them for teachers, will, in addition to the course com- 
by keeping the cattle in a constant state of cleanliness, | mon to all, receive the particular lessons required for 
contribute most materially to their health, and to the | their object, and it is wished that this meeting would 
value of their produce or their labors. And, further, | decide upon the sum which they also ought to pay for 
experiments should be made to produce the greatest | their admission. 
amount of artificial manure, of a quality most desirable} The pupils must be not less than ten years of age, 
for the soil to which we propose to apply it. able to read and write tolerably—the young teachers 
Sd. We must observe, and ascertain, the simplest, | should be seventeen years of age, able to read and write 
cheapest, and most efficacious mode of irrigating the | correctly, and be provided with a testimonial of their 
land, whether by the proper application of the various | good moral conduct, signed by the chief magistrate of 
streams, so frequent in almost every tract, or by the | the town from which they come. The pupils will be 
construction of hydraulic machines, within the art of the | found in board and washing, and treated with care; 
farmer himself to fabricate. I cannot but think that this | they must be sound in health, and will be expected to 
is a most essential mode, and that the earlier its adop-! provide themselves with mattress, bedding, and cloth- 
tion takes place, wherever suitable supply can be had, | ing: A simple but not expensive uniform, the same for 
the greater will be the improvement, and especially is | both rich and poor, to be provided at the charge of the 
such improvement desirable and attainable in this neigh- | parents; who will also be charged with the cost of the 
borhood. } books, stationery, and mathematical and philosophical in- 
To the foregoing objects must our agricultural activi- | struments, provided for each of them. Whether a daily 


ty be devoted, during the existence of this preparatory | Normal should be opened, is a question which I could 
school; and, surely, it is an object of no small import- | not now'decide. 


ance to reduce to an absolutely practicable character, 


All correspondence of the pupils, except that with 
the improvement of the agriculture of the country, and a r 


their parents, must pass through my hands; and I must 
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not permit, without first conferrng with me, that books, | for in it we trace the progress of social institutions, and 
or other presents, should be given to the pupils. I | their history, that the pupil may be conversant, not on- 
must prohibit entirely all presents, made to the teachers | ly in the events of his country, but also in the more in- 
whom I admit, while the pupils remain with me. Pa- | teresting, and, to him, much more important affairs of 
rents are admitted at all times to the school, and the | the United States—a knowledge which will make him 
lessons will be public; so that every visitor, who con- | a good patriot and an enlightened citizen, who knows 
ducts himself in a respectable manner, will be received | his duties, and estimates his rights, defending the one 
with pleasure, having first presented himself to me, or | and executing the other—discerning and electing for 
to the teacher who may be the tutor of the day, in or-!| his representatives, in the councils of the nation, one of 
der to be introduced into the schvol room without dis- | his own class, from amongst his friends and immediate 
turbing the scholars. Except at the vacations, or in| neighbors, and discarding such as might be unfit to 
cases of great emergency in their families, pupils can- represent his feelings and needs, or to take a share in 
not leave the establishment. But they may, at their | the direction of the common weal. 
option, remain during the vacation without extra charge, 
unless they participate in the excursions during the re- 
cess, which they may do, the expenses of which, being 
confined to strict moderation, will be borne by their | 
parents. It is proper that { should know the amount | State Caupitol— Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
of pocket money, which each pupil brings with him, or | BY WILLIAM Muscrave, Librarian. 
is furnished to him during the term. Ay 408i 

The expulsion of a pupil rests on the decision of the MAY, 1831. 
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committee, but can be the consequence only of repeated Sls|e|2/> ; fol 
proofs of incorrigibility; or if parents interfere, in such . = 2 s\e - E Isisiee 
a manner as to injure the principles on which the insti- oe Islelé e\s = S12/54 3 
tution rests, or to impair its general discipline. > e}/2}e S é . i: . ES 5 
The course of education will be ‘e = ky E Lie % 21% 2 s | > 
1st. The modern languages, French, German, and ES 2 c S ) ell (Slo 5 = 
Spanish, where desired; every one will be taught Eng- Q lolsizlzilsi) & lelels= | 
lish, and a — = be reer oo | Thermometer, sce oa 
nces with practice, and then proceeds to the rules | -—~ EAE 
pelea. an this manner, on at most two anda or : a oa 53} 29.23 s 12 29,17 N 
half years suffice to learn these languages perfectly. T y . 48/51 20 27 <2 23 N E 
. . d: uesday | 3|40|65|66|57 27124118] 23]) N E 
The ancient languages will not be excluded; and such Wed 1] 4152162158 oslo 
parents as desire it, will express, in writing, that they | Th ee aa é}5 57 s(25 8} 26) N Ww 
wish them to be substituted for the modern. In that | F “dey ay 6 a 63 60 56 40140 50| 43 WwW 
case, I shall commence with the Greek, and endeavor | oe a | iso i. caine ys oie 59|| E 
to reduce the time of learning them, as far as is consist- | “oe nd ay A po aioe a = 34] 40/1 Ss Ww 
ent with their effectual acquisition. I repeat, that I | Shendes olaolsi las m3 vs 7 c 04/| E tow 
propose to admit only such instruction as tends to gene- | eae 4 iolsalssissias ~ pe “i 18 Ww 
ral utility. Greek and Latin are useful only for one, | Wed ll + 42 $0 a 54 po ep . N Ww 
fortunately not the most numerous class of society, viz. | Th. ss 12159'73"70 ‘ t-- a WtoE 
the so called learned professions. The rich stores of | = UTS@ay|*< 52 ; U rs 6|72173} 7oll_ § 
ancient writers, shall not be withheld from those who | Friday 13 - : 65 oy 80)80/841 81// § 
do not study the languages in which they were compo- | oe 7 va ae = “a a = Ss 
sed; for 1 propose to devote, daily, an hour and a half up *d 16162 68 as 64 gul7gl73 7 | Ss 3 
to reading the best translations of the works of ancient ae 7 aa 1 a 69 e aoe 77 S E 
— | Wednesali8|62/70l71'67|| eslsaiss| soll SE 
2d. Mathematics, including a special practical course, | W oe ol66l79 A. . os 38 . 59), «6S E 
to which may be admitted young men not belonging to | eh ay a 5966 ~ oo a - a 42/1 s E 
the establishment, provided their moral deportment is | Friday ilss'6sle rs a = a 44)| Sto Ww 
unobjectionable. A course of three years, I judge, | ay ce 48\68 m 56 salaalan z S Ww 
would be required to perfect in arithmetic, algebra, ge- | Sun od 2< 44\39|38153 salnelao oa S Ww 
ometry, (and, perhaps, a summary of mechanics,) natu- | — red ~ 4616115915311 aolsalse = Ww 
ral philosophy, theoretical and practical, and geogra- wan wl slagi6olselsall 33/3 a E 
hy- cetien 36 48/6 37 5 39 28 23 7 . 
: 3d. Natural history, as mentioned in my second lec- | ne or <3 ro oe * - “+s z - WwW 
ture, and attention will especially be directed to the | ov ae a 7alzsl7o ad os ns a N 
natural history of the United States; chemistry,so taught | Saturday “ 69 silzsizs\| eslvole7| 6a nn OW 
as to lead the mind of the pupil to new researches, ac- | Sunday 30 66 83igo v6 70 a a S 
companied by such practical manipulations, as shall lead send 31/64|84\s0 76 73l73 ae 73|| Ss W 
him to appreciate their true value in the pursuits of life. | Tuesday |S YIFollo e Wi 
Analysis, so essential to enable us to discern in every Thermometer. Barometer. 
thing its real utility, and to guard us against the delu- Max. 30th 76° Max. 14th 99.87 
sions presented by brilliant phrases and elegant sen- Min. 9th 45° Min. 8th 29.04 
tences, conveying but little sense. Diff. 31° Diff. 00.83 
4th, History—so much has been said on that branch, | Mean 603° Mean 99.45 
in the second lecture, that to dilate on the pleasure and | meee -- 
benefit derived from attentive reading of it, would be Days of the month. Winds. 
superfiuous. Let me, therefore, only indicate the order | 1. @, 2 days N 
in which it should be attended to. The history of the | 2, 3, 2 es N E 
people of Asia, Africa, Greece, Rome; of the middle | 6, 24, 25, 3 68 E 
ages, down to the discovery of America, and thence to 16, 17, 18, 19, 4 ‘9 S E 
our own time, should be treated in such a manner as 12, 1s, 14, 15, 29, 3 66 s 
may enable the pupil to read with profit the best histo- 7, 20, 21, 22, 30, \5 es S W 
rians of antiquity, and of modern ages; but the history | 5, 8, 9, 23, 26, 31, It a Ww 
of America should occupy a large share of attention; | 4, 10 11, 28, 4 N W 
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M. A. 
6 days Clear, Cloudy. 
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On the 31st at noon thermometer at 84° the highest. 
Onthe 9th in the morning, thermometer at 40° the 
lowest. Range in the month, 44. 

On the 14th at noon, barometer at 29.90°,the,high- 
est. On the 8th at noon barometer at 29.00, the low- 
est. Range in the month 00.90. 

The wind has been 9 days east of the meridian, 15 
days west of it, 2 days north, and 5 days south. 

There was rain on the 4th, 7 81115 19 21 22 24 26 
97th. The heaviest rains were on the 19th 21 22 26th. 

On the 9th snow showers. On the 19th and 22d, 
thunder gusts. On the 9th and 10th, cold high winds 
from the west and north west. 

The greater,part of the month was cold, wet,disagree- 
able weather, nearly like the month of May, in 1828. 

This month was 12° warmer than last April, and 1° 
colder than May 1830. 

I find by frequent observations of 3 thermometers I 
have at this place, whether within or out of doors, the 
temperature of the atmosphere, both summer and win- 
ter, becomes stationary from three o’clock in the morn- 
ing till sun rise, and sometimes after. I would wish to 
know whether it beso in other places, which some of 
your correspondents could readily ascertain. 


2,14, 16,20,25, 5 ® Cloudy, Clear. 
4,8,21, > * Bam, Clear. 
5,10,12, 15,18,28,29,30,51, |9 ‘* Fair, Clear. 
7, 24,26, 3 * Cloudy, Rain. 
9,22, 2 * Clear, Show’y. 
13, 1 ** Rain, Cloudy, 
17; | “ Cloudy, Cloudy, 
19, 1 ** L’t Rain. th. gust. 





TEMPERANCE ADDRESS. 

Supposing our readers would wish to be informed, from 
time to time, of the prospects of the Temperance Society 
in this State, we were anxious to obtain copies ot the 
speeches that were delivered at the semi-annual meeting, 
held at Dr. Skinner’s church in February last, but we 
have not been able to get a copy of either till the present 
time. The following, which we have been politely fa- 
voured with, was the first speech delivered in order, and 
wehope soon to obtain the others, 

After the report of the Managers had been read, 
J. R. Tyson, Esq. rose and said: 


Mr. President,—In rising to move the adoption : 
publication of your report, I crave the indulgence of 
saying a few words upon the general subject. A friend 
has intimated to me that this society does not proceed 
upon such narrow principles as to exclude from partici- 
pating in its discussions, those who do not belong to it. 
I hope therefore, to be pardoned for the rashness of ap- 
pearing as a speaker, before so respectable and numer- 
ous an assemblage. I can yield, sir, to no one in a 
warm and heurtfelt desire for the success of the great 
cause which has engaged the labours. of this society— 
nor can any one more highly appreciate the simple- 
minded integrity of those whose personal sacrifices have 
been so large in its behalf. I may be allowed, never- 
theless, to confess that a long time had elapsed, and 
much labour had been expended, before I could admit 
that temperance societies could be productive of bene- 
ficial results. Iwas inclined to doubt both the genu- 
ineness of the zeal displayed, and the probability ofa 
good and lasting impressien. But the period is past 
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when uncertainty in reference to either would be ra- 
tional or excusable, and the time is arrived for aug- 
mented and stronger effort, for a more lively and ani- 
mated zeal. 1 had not asked myself the question what, 
but a disinterested motive of philanthropy, could in- 
duce men to expose themselves to censure and ridi- 
cule,in attacking a deeply-rooted,wide-spread,and deso- 
lating vice! I did not stay, sir, to reflect that though 
prejudice on the one hand, and drunkards on the other, 
might oppose a brief resistance to the friends of tem- 
perance, yet that the one would be overthrown by the 
power of facts, and the others though they might not 
disappear, would be less likely to multiply. The suc- 
cess that has attended the exertions of this society, I may 
assure it from the personal knowledge, has carried 
conviction to the mind of many who have not formally 
united with it—it has friends in quarters which were 
formerly the strong holds of the very object of its pur- 
suit and proscription. 

Sir, you have every reason to persevere in the good 
work you have undertaken; for many who are content- 
ed with privately assisting, are alive to its importance; 
and many whose names are not connected with the in- 
stitution, have been aroused through its agency to 
contribute by precept and example to the destruction 
of the fell monster which lays waste our land. There 
is reason, sir,to believe that although in and about Phila- 
delphia, intemperance has taken deep root, the influ- 
ence of the society has been powerfully felt. Several 
farmers around the city exclude ardent spirits from their 
fields on ordinary occasions, and are anxiously endea- 
vouring to prevent the use of itat harvest. But it is in 
towns aud villages that the root shoots deepest, and 
whence spread the radiating branches of the noxious 
tree, tillthey reach the comfortable home of the virtu- 
ous ploughman. Branches sir, which are as numerous as 
the heads of the Hydra, would be almost uselessly 
lopped—the ¢runk must be aimed at, the rodt must be 
withered. It is therefore a gratifying fact that in many 
villages of Chester, Bucks, and Montgomery counties, 
the evil is acknowledged to be sensibly diminished; 
taverns, it is true, abound, but their customers are 
fewer. I have it upon good authority, that in Connels- 
ville, a town of Fayette county, where there were for- 
merly five stores which sold spirituous liquor, there 
now exists but one which consents to keep it, and that 
its sales are reduced to one fourth at most, of what they 
were when it was vended by all the stores of the bo- 
rough. In short, intelligence of the most cheering 
character, as to the aroused state of public sentiment, 
periodically arrives from the north and the south, the 
east andthe west. The fact of its general exclusion 
from tables, where its presence was once deemed re- 
quisite to the rites of hospitality, is honourable to the 
efficiency of this society. The dimininution in the dis- 
tillation of whiskey and the means resorted to for less- 
ening the inordinate number of licensed tippling hou- 
ses, within the city and county of Philadelphia, so ru- 
inous to the morals and habits of our labouring poor— 
may be justly attributed to the diffusive influence of 
the temperance cause. Already have the owners of 
steam boats recognized the cry of suffering humanity 
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by imitating the example set by their passengers at 
home. Merchant ships, sir, destined to remote and 
tempestuous seas, do not always of late, regard it as ne- 
cessary to provide as an article of sea stores, this hither- 
to indispensable commodity; nor may I omit that the 
commutation of a compensatory increase of wages for 
the grog rations of the army and navy of the United 
States—is highly creditable to the feeling which gave it 
birth. Though these facts speak a strong language on 
behalf of temperance societies, it must not be conceal- 
ed that intemperance still prevails to an extent in our 
city, state, and country, which calls loudly for the further 
exertions of the virtuous and patriotic, 

It has been asserted, sir, that the friends of tempe- 
rance, in trying to lessen this evil, transcend their legiti- 
mate duty; that intemperance is a matter of private 
concern; and that the man who chooses habitually fo 
get drunk, is amenable only to himself and his Maker. 
Let us see whether this opinion be defensible, upon the 
grounds of sound reason and unsophisticated logic. Let 
us try it, fora moment, upon the plain principles of rela- 
tive interest, apart from the dictates of religion. War, 
pestilence, and famine, are regarded as evils of a fearful 
dye—they lesolate fair and extensive regions—depopu- 
lation and ruin are the trophies of their victories. They 
are national tornadoes, which either convulse and up- 
root the elements of political existence, or destroy with 
a cruelty alike irresistible and impetuous. Intempe- 
rance, though a milder breeze, makes up in invidious- 
ness what it wants in direct power. It does not anni- 
hilate with a blast, but it undermines and withers as a 


Enter the alms-houses of your country, and inquire how 
many of their inhabitants have been reduced by it, to 
the wretched necessity of dragging out an ignoble exist- 
ence within their confines. Ask of their inmates—those 
victims of complicated disorders; those subjects of pre- 
mature decay, or miserable old age—to recount the 
moral wounds they have inflicted, the hearts they have 
broken, the fortunes they have undone. If we look at 
its effects in a political point of view, we shall find it to be 
an evil equally injurious and formidable. The commu- 
nity which is extensively subject to its influence, would 
be seen gliding down the stream of respectability and 
power. National faith would be disregarded, and na- 
tional happiness and virtue would be empty sounds. It 
is the nourishing aliment of crime in all its varieties. 

Whether intemperance so corrupts the heart, and de- 
bases the mofal feelings that crime is indulged in for 
its own sake; or is the result of the necessity which it 
produces, I may not determine; but certain it is, the 
annals of criminal justice prove its lamentable influence. 
Few atrocitics are committed, the remote or immediate 
causes of which cannot be traced to intemperance. Let 
our prisons—those receptacles of degraded humanity— 
be searched, and it will be found that, in the majority 
of cases, the hand of intemperance first undermined the 
moral edifice. It would be vain to attempt to present, 
by description, an idea commensurate with the sad re- 
ality. Ifthe cases which occur in a single year in Penn- 
sylvania were collected, and the desolating consequen - 
ces of each recited, they would, I am persuaded, disclose 

an aggregation of calamity and herror, an epitome of 


mildew. Its approaches are not boisterous or sudden, | ruin and dismay, which, in enormity and extent, would 
but slow, silent, and unseen. It steals, with a steady | far transcend the ravages we have ever witnessed from 


but sure influence, every vestige of personal honour, and 
leaves its victim, not crushed by arms, or dead by fa- 
mine and distemper, but powerless in frame, paralised 
in intellect, and gangrened or tainted in his moral es- 
sence. But it is not the reeling maudlin whose fate 
excites the most commiseration—it is his family, his wife, 
his children. A decayed credit, a ruined reputation, 
a bankrupt fortune, constitute a portion of its effects— 
the rest can be seen and read in the countenances of 
those around him. If the victim of this fiery Moloch, 
as it has been aptly named, be a son, who can paint the 
agony of his parents, as it ‘* brings down their gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.” See him just entering into 
manhood, the fairest visions of a brilliant future dancing 
in gay perspective before him, when he is suddenly pre- 
cipitated into an abyss of infamy and degradation! If 
he be a father, bound to the solemn duties of that re- 
sponsible relation, who can describe the shame and 
grief his indulgence may entail! Many an instance 
could be related of fami'ies reduced to the lowest con- 
dition of indigence, from comparative wealth and an 
envied social station, doomed to endure the cold neglect 
of their acquaintance, or the more withering and hu- 
miliating glances of pity. In fine, it is only necessary 
to visit those abodes, in which wretchedness in all its di- 
versified and sickening forms is presented, to have some 
idea of the extent of its domestic ravages, —Cast your 
eye from this scene of domestic horror to the institu- 
tions founded by public charity, for poverty and disease. 


pestilence, famine, and war! There is at least one re- 
markable difference between it and them, and whith 
serves to distinguish intemperance, not only from the 
destroyers just named, but from every other species of 
vice. Itisin its duration. War may expend its fury, 
and pestilence and famine subside, but this deadly pas- 
sion increases with its indulgence, and each successive 
hour adds new monuments to its triumphs. Let the 
drunkard be surrounded by his crowd of martyrs—let 
him be completely shipwrecked in his fortune—let him, 
with the certainty of fate, be rapidly sinking into the 
grave, and he still hugs the object of his affection; still 
he drinks the “leperous distilment,” which holds greater 
enmity with man than the “cursed hebenon” of Shaks- 
peare. 

May I now, sir, be entitled to ask, whether the vice 
of drunkenness be so purely a matter of individual con- 
cern, as not to permit the intervention and agency of 
others’ Is the plague, or yellow fever, of so little gene- 
ral account, as not to require the prudence of caution- 
ary measures, to limit its extension or stop its course? 
Are those who suffer from the malady, the only persons 
who are interested in its termination? And can it be 
said, that intemperance—the evils of which are more 
alarming, because more permanent and enduring; evils 
which disorder domestic society, and aim at the vitals 
of national happiness, safety, and fame—is not a matter 
of public concernment? Have societies, composed of 
the most estimable citizens of the nation, no concern 
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with the mental and moral condition of their fellow citi- | 


zens? Nothing to do with the ravages committed in the | 


social and domestic circle? Nothing with the well-being | 
of the state, with the protection of its national honour | 
and political glory—nothing with the transmission af 
these, unpolluted and unimpaired, to succeeding ages? | 

But to return to the idea with which 1 set out, 
permit me to observe that efforts must not be relax- 
ed, because they have been partially successful—dili- 
gence must not be slackened because its utility has 
been glaringly manifest. Sir, it is hoped that this So- 
ciety, in connexion with its sister associations elsewhere, 
will persevere in the good work they have begun, till 
the national stain shall be purged and wiped away; till 
by the progress of intelligence and the influence of 
truth, intemperance arising from ardent spirits shall be 
known only as a matter of history, shall be known only 
as a vice to which numberless Americans, at a particu- 
lar period of their annals, were strangely addicted. If 
ever that golden age should arrive, and history should 
inform it, that notwithstanding the moral and physical 
disasters, the accumulated and various ills which attach- 
ment to a beverage called ardent spirits produced, the 
poisoned chalice was still indulged, would it not pro- 


nounce the tradition fabulous, and unworthy of rational 
credence? 


\ 


I move you, sir, that the report of the Managers, 
which has just been read, be adopted and published. 


——— 
5 Se 


PROCE&® DINGS OF COUNCILS. 


Taonrspay Evenine, June 16. 

Srecect Counctt.—Mr. Neff presented a petition from 
Israel E. James, which wasreferred to the Committee 
on Franklin and Scott’s Legacies. 

The following communication was received from Mr. 
William Strickland, and was referred to the Committee 
on Wills’ Legacy. 

PHILaADELPara, June 16, 1831. 

Sir—l take great pleasure in presenting through you, 
the accompanying planand elevation of a design for the 
“Wills” hospital, to the notice and consideration of the 
city councils. 

The parts of the design, which are represented by 
strong colours, are intended to be first built; they consist } 
wholly of a centre building, the dimensions of which are | 
74 teet, by 87 feet. 

The wings, part of which are represented in faint co- 
touring, may be extended to the full limits of the lot ap- 
propriated to the building. They consist simply ofa 
series of chambers opening into a verandah or wide hall, 
one story in height. 

I have estimated the cost of constructing the centre 
building according to the elevation, including pillars of 
stune, to be $25,000. 

With great respect, your ob’dt serv’t, 
WILLIAM STRICKLAND. 

To Joan M. Scorr, Esq. 

Mr. Lippincott presented a petition from Mr. John 
Hemphill, fur leasing a wharf on Schuylkill, which was 
referred to the committee on Chesnut street wharf on 
the Schuylkill. s 

Mr. Duane presented the following petition from the 
Marine Railway company, which was referred to the 
Watering Commitiee. 

Zo the Select and Common cue of the city of Phila- 
phia. 

The petition of the Philadelphia Marine Railway com- 
pany, resectfully sheweth, that with much labor and 
considerable cost, the company have erected a Marine 
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Railway, the use of which greatly facilitates the repair- 
ing of the hulls of ships; and the advantages of this mode 
in caulking, coppering, &c. are so apparent that the 


port, have taken advantage of it, to have their vessels 
repaired; thus adding to the trade and circulation of 
Philadelphia, all that sum, which but for this superior 
mode of repairing, would have been expended else- 
where. 

This convenience may also be an inducement to stran- 
ger ships to visit our port. 

These beneficial effects are in addition to those re- 
sulting from the Railway, to the Philadelphia shipping. 

They have now the means of being mast perfectly re- 
paired, and at amoderate expense; and the good con- 
dition and character of Philadelphia ships will insure 
them a preference, in freight or charter, abroad as well 
as at home. : 

The company in every thing they have done have 
made the excellence and utility of the establishment the 
first consideration, and in the apportionment of advan- 
tages, the public, in truth will be found to have the 
greater share. 

The company are desirous that this establishment 
should combine every possible convenience to the ship- 
ping interest; and for this purpose they pray: 

That the Councils will grant permission to erect in 
the yard a hydrant—the company being at the sole ex. 
pense of laying down and fixing the pipe and hydrant. 

The object of this is to have a cheap and convenient 
means of filling with water ships which have leaks, that 
cannot be so effectually discovered in any other way. 

‘This practice would be more and more used in pro- 
portion as its utility became known; it would be one 
means of increasing confiience in vessels repaired at 
Philudelphia, and the Councils will perceive the import- 
anee of this in a public view. 

Besides the larger cock, used for filling the holds of 
leaky vessels, they would ask permission to attach to 
the pipe a sma ler hydrant-cock, such as is used by fami- 
lies for the comfort and convenience of the carpenters 
and labourers to drink and wash, 

In some cases it is necessary to fire the bottoms of 
ships—here the hydrant with a hose directing pipe, 
would be a security against accidents, as also from those 
attending the boiling of pitch kettles, &c. 

It facilitates the repairing of ships to wash the bot- 
tom on coming on land. 

All those services a hydrant would render to the 
shipping of our port, to foster which is to advance the 
interest of every branch of industry throughout the city, 

The company do therefore petition your honourable 
bodies, to grant permission to erect within the compa- 
ny’s yard a hydrant, as above described, and for the 
purposes aforementioned. 

And that the same may be for a nominal rent, ora 
rent as small as possible; because, froma careful view 
of the case, it willbe evident that the company could 
not collect much from this source, indeed the company 
are disposed that the Councils should fix a certain rate, 
not to be exceeded, for the use of the pipe, hose, &c. 
Theexpense of laying the pipe, procuring hose, &c 
will also be considerable, and it may require some time 
to make our own citizens, as well as strangers acquaint- 
ed with the advantages of this method in many cases. 

It may be proper to add, that a hydrant or fire-plug, 
so set up, would be available in case of fire in the neigh- 
bourhood and serve this purpose as well as those erect- 
ed exclusively for that end. 

To afford the proposed plan a fair trial, the grant 
should be for some years. 

An early determination on the part of the councils 
will enable the company to prepare their materials 
and commence operation without delay and uncertainty. 

All which isrespectfuly submitted on behalf of the 
company. RICHARD RONALDSON, President 

Mr, Kittera, from the committee on Wills’ Lega.cy, 
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offered the following resolution, which was laid on the 
tuble at the request of some of the members, who were 
anxious to have othe: plans before they »cted on it. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the commitiee on the Willy’ legacy be authorised to 
adopt a plan f ranhospital, such as is contemplated 
by the will of the late James Wills—and that they cause 
to be-erected without delay the centre building there- 
of, and that for this purpose the sum of 25,000 dollars be 
appropristed fiom the trust fund, now held by the cor- 
poration under the will of the said testator. And that 
the sum aforesaid be paid upon orders drawn by the 
said committee on the Mayor and Treasurer, to be pail 
out of the trust fund standing in their names and be 
charged to the same. 

Mr. Kittera offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted by both Councils, and Messrs. Kittera, 
Worrell, Isracl and Leiper were appointed the Com- 
mittee 

Resolved by the Select and Common Councils; that 
in addition to the standing Committees heretofore ap- 
pointed, there shall be a Committee consisting of two 
members from each Council, to be called the committee 
on Franklin and Scott’s Legacies, who shall from time 
to time report the condition and management of said 
Legacies, and adopt such measures as they may think 
proper to enforce the re-payment of «ll monies now duc 
and hereafter to become due to said funds. 

The ordimance psssed by the Common Council at 
their last meeting relative to the resetting of curb stones 
was negatived by the Select Council. 

The Select Council adjourned to Thursday evening 
next. 

Common Councit. —Mr. Wetherill called up f rcore 
- sideration the revised ordinances Nos. 2 and 3, relating 
to High and Second streets’ market limits, which were 
passed by the Common Council with amendments, and 
sent to the Select Council, 


Mr. Johnson offered an ordinance relative to the City 


Solicitor, which was ordered to be printed. 





CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 


Twelfth gencral Report of t'e President and Directors of 
the Chesapeake andl Delaware Canal Company. 

In accordance with the requisitions of the chapter of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Compmy, the 
President and Directors present the annual report of 
their proceedings, with the treasurer’s statement of the 
fiscal concerns of the company. 

Nothing has occurred, since the last annual meeting 
of the stockholders, to alter the favourable views which 
were then taken of the usefulness of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal, and the ultimate pr: fit that its pro- 
prietors would probably derive from it. During the 
past year, constant supervision and care have been ex- 
ercised to prevent the accidents and stoppages to which 
all newly made works of this description are liable, and 
it may be remarked as a singular fact, that this canal, 
since it was opened for navigation in October 1829, has 
never been impeded for a day, except by ice, and then 
only while that of the rivers, with which it communi- 
cates,was closed by the same cause. During the drought 
of August, September, and October last, when opera- 
tions on many other canals was suspended for want of 
water, although the depth on the summit level of this 
was somewhat diminished, its navigation was not inter- 
rupted, and vessels of the ordinary draught met with 
no obstructions in their passage. 

The experience, however, of last season, has forcibly 
evinced the good effect of the reservoirs which have 
been provided on this level, as without them, the sup- 
ply of water would have been insufficient. The quan- 
tity on this part of the canal, will be increased by raising 
one of the locks, and thus obtaining an additional depth 
over a surface of about six hundred acres, ‘The increa- 
sed height of water, will make requisite a correspond- 
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ling height of the walling. This work has been partly 
done during the last year, and the remancer can be 
| finished in a short time. ‘here is, also, a small portion 
| of the lower level, which it was expected would not re- 
) quire protection, but the heavy gales of this spring have 
|shown its necessity. Both of these works can be ac- 
‘complished without any considerable expense. The 
| large waste wier, with lift gates, is finished, and will 
secure the summit level from overflowing; by effectual- 
ly controlling the surplus water, which might other- 
| wise endanger it. ‘The gates of the locks have been so 
altered and improved, as not only to save a considerable 
| quantity of water, but also, greatly to expedite the lock- 
uge of vessels. The towing path on the summit level 
has been increased and strengthened, by earth taken 
| from places on the deep-cut, where it was supposed to 
be desirable to lighten the pressure on the sideslopes 
| of the canal, in consequence cf the character of the soil, 
{of which they were formed. Much attention has been 
given to the banks, and various seeds sown, and ma- 
nares applied, to get them covered with grass; as yet 
with but partial success; in many places small traces of 
vegetation can be seen, while in others it has a more 
promising appearance; but in all, it will evidentl re- 
| quire considerable time before they will be covered with 
a good sward, which when formed, is found to be an 
excelleet protection. On the lower level, a culvert was 
originally placed under the canal, to aid in carrying off 
the waters of the Dragon creek, and the drainyge of the 
}adjacent country; but the sinking of the towing path 
and embankments, previous to the finishing of the canal, 
| depressed the ends of the culvert, and so much injured 
it, that last autumn it wss deemed necesssry to have it 
| stopped for the safety of the canal. Owing to this cir- 
| cumstance, the other means of carrying off this water, 
| (viz. the large drain cut through the high land on the 
| north of the canal,} has been found insufficient to vent 
jit, and the acjoining marshes have been overflowed; 
which with the carrying away of a dam by a freshet in 
| 1826, and the sinking of the embankments in 1827, while 
|the work was in progress, has subjected the company 
to claims for dam=ges: a recurrence of these claims will 
_be prevented by the plan that has been adopted to re- 
|medy this evil, by placing a large culvert under the 
}eanal; which now can be made effective and perma- 
/nent. As the embankments have ceased ss nking, it will 
} not be liable to the same danger which destroyed the 
| former one, and can be made without any interruption 
| to the business of the canal. When these things, which 
are incidental to the completion of the work, are done, 
) it is believed the contingent expenses of this company, 
owing to the peculiar character of the canal, will be less 
in proportion than almost any other; as the whole cost 
lof keeping it in repair, supervision, and all other ex- 
| penses, will probably not exceed a half per cent. per 
} annum on the capital, 

Numerous frauds on the company have been attempt- 
| ed, by captains and agents of vessels making false state- 
| ments of their cargoes; this practice is, in a great mec as- 

ure, stopped by a strict supervision, and, in suspected 
| cases, by an examination of the cargo; and it is believed 
i that the organization and system of ehecks on the canal, 
| and in this city, will in most cases lead to detection and 
‘exposure. On the application of this company to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, that officer appointed one of 
ithe company’s toll collectors, an inspector of the cus- 
toms; this will give him great facilities in detecting im- 
| positions on the revenue of the company, as well as on 
‘that of the United States, and will probably enable him 
‘to prevent infractions of the revenue laws. The officers 
lof the Custom-house, in this cily, have also promptly 
| tendered their aid with the same views. 

The difficultics in the navigation of Back Creek, still 
| continue to prevent the free passage of steam-bonts, and 
‘other vessels, to and from the canal, and although the 
| bill which contained an appropriation for clearing out 
this public highway did not pass the senate, after hay- 
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ing passed the house of representatives, yet the necessi- | 


ty of the measure is becoming so obvious, and constantly 
increasing, that it is confilently hoped. at the next ses- 
pion of Congress, an appropriation will be mde for this 
object, which is now so requisite to the public conve- 
nience. 

The advantages already derived by the city of Phila- 
delphia, and the community generally, from the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal, are so apparent and so well 
appreciated, that it is unnecessary to advert to them fur- 
ther, than to give a brief statement of the sources from 
whence they principally arise. 

Between Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, Peters- 
burg, Norfolk, and Philadelphia, there have been em- 
ployed during the past year, in the transportation of pas- 
sengers ani merchandize by wav of this canal, two lines 
of s'eam boats and seven lines of packets. There were 
made during that time the following number of passages 
through the canal: 

1230 packets with merchandize, 


600 vessels with wood, carrying 13,332 cords. 


ee 


272 do. rafts, and arxs, with 

lumber, carrying 7,118,734 feet. 
294 do. flour, do, , 101,462 barrels. 
246 do. wheat, corn, &c, 289,173 bushels. 


2638 do. cotton, iron, oysters. fish, whiskey, and | 
various other articles, making a total of 5280 passages of 
ves-els of different descriptions through the canal be- | 
tween the Ist Juae, 1830, and Ist June, 1831. 

It will readily be perceived, that a large portion of | 
this trade could not have come to this city, in conse- | 
quence of its bulky c aracter, except by the canal; and | 
its effects are strongly indicated by an increased busi- | 
ness, an! demand tor stores, particularly on the margin | 
of the Delaware, where the effects of this new trade 
are more directly and obviously seen, and its benefits | 
felt. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the last winter, which | 
kept the river ana canal navigation closed by ice unu- | 
suaily long, viz. from the 12th January to the 3d March, | 
yet there has been an increase in the amount of the re- 
ceipts of toll thus far ofthis season, over that of the last, 
of nearly 50 percent. The tolls received since last year’s 
report, viz. from Ist June, 1830, to Ist June, 1831, | 
amounted to 62,223 dollars, 15 cents. This sum, earned | 
in so short a time after the canal was opened for navigu- | 
tion, is believed tully to equal, in proportion, the receipts | 
of any other canal in a similar period; and when viewed | 
as a commencement, presents to the stockholders a 
highly favourable prospect for the future. 

if the tolls of the past year, and the increase of them | 
this season, over those of the corresponding periods of | 
the last, be considered as data, on which to found an 
estimate of the probable amount of revenue, it will be a 
fair inference to suppose, thatthe amount of tolls will be 
about 90,000 dollars the ensuing year. This ratio of in- 
crease is, no doubt, too large to be calculated on for a 
term of years; but it is, perhaps, not sanguine to sup- 
pose, that the receipts will not fall far short, even of this 
rate of increase, during the year; and for some time after 
the Delaware and Raritan Canal, and the Amboy Rail- 
roa, shall be cumpleted; and when the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, 
will be further extended to the west, and embrace a 
larger scope of ysefulness. The Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal—being so situated that it is necessarily the 
great thoroughfare between the internal improvements 
ot the north and south—must prosper with their pros- 
perity, independent of its own increasing sources of suc- 
cess; which are found to be constantly extending them- 
selves, «nd flowing in from new and distant channels. 

Signed by order and on behalf of the President and 
Directors, 





ROBERT M. LEWIS, President. 
H. D. Grrrry, Secretary, 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal ee 
June 5, 183}, 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
HOUSE OF REFUGE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Contributors to the House of Refuge, the Mana- 
gers respectfully submit the following r:purt. 


It has become the duty of the managers of the House 
of Refuge tosubmit to the Contributors a third annual 
report. Inthe performance of this duty, the managers 
derive peculiar pleasure from the consciousness, that 
their ows exertions and the liberality ot the contributors 
have not been bestowed in vain. Each succeeding 
year brings with it new proofs of the value of the insti- 
tution, and affords add.tional incentives to exertions and 
liberality. Since the lastannual report, proofs of va- 
rous kinds have been furnished of individual benefits 
conferred, und hence, we may hope without presump- 
tion—of publ c usefulness. In almost every instance 
where the system has been permitted to exerci-e its in- 
fluence fairly, it has realized the sanguine expectations 
of its friends. Ifat any time, or on any occasion, dis- 
appointment has been felt, it has been owing tothe ab- 
sence of a complete opportunity to bring into exercise 
the principles which enter into the constitution of a 
House of Refuge. If, for example, the subjects intend! 
ed for referm have been permitted to run a career of in. 
iquity so long that habits of vice have become mature, 
it rarely happens that discipline can improve them. 
Such are the persons, who, instead of beinz withdrawn 
in childhord from vicious intercourse, are left toindulge 
in it, until their minds and bodies have attained the 
growth and approached the age of manhood, before 
they are submitted to a course of instruction and ree 
siraint. For such, the task of reform is almost a hope- 
lessone. Not less difficult is it to effect a cure of de. 
pravity, when even inthe young the period allotted to 
discipline is short. Experience has shown the import- 


| auce of adding a habit of self restraint to the lessons 


which teach the necessity of it. If that habit be not 
continued and prolonged until new dispositions are 
formed, the strength and seductiveness of former habit 
will produce a relapse as pernicious and more difficult 
of cure than the original disease. _ It is impossible to fix 
a precise period wich could suffice for the probation 
of everyone. Much depends on the extremity of the 
evil which is to be rooted out, and more upon the dispo- 
sition of the patient to improve. But itis wiser and 
safer to controul the inclination which desires an early 
change,—to distrust the first appearances of good be- 
haviour, and even to prolong confinement to an extent, 
whichin some instances may be unnecessary, rather 
than by a precipitate confidence defeat the whole 
scheme, and even mar the prospects of what might 
easily have been rendered a virtuous life. If there be 
neither disgrace nor suffering in the House, for those 
who behave well, there can be no objection to a cone 
tinuance of its instruction, until it can be omitted with 
entire confidence that it has sunk so deeply into the 
heart that it can never be forgotten. 

‘The managers have now under their care more than 
one individual in whom tie happiest effects appear to 
have been produced ina short time. A total ignorance 
of religious truth, and a corresponding contempt for 
virtue and morality, were conspicuous ina female of 
very tender years not long sit.ce received. These fear- 
ful peculiarities, which must have inevitably hurried 
their possessor into great crimes as soon as she had the 
opportunity and capacity to commit them, have been, 
to all appearance, entirely removed. Atheismhas been 
supplanted by a conviction of the existence and care of 
a merciful andyet just God. A disregard of decency & pro- 
priety has given place to correct deportment, and every 
manifestation of a desire to do well. It is hoped that 
habit will soon mature these good inclinations into a 
second nature, and that a hatred of sin will become so 
fixed, as to defy the temptations which must hereafter 
be encountered. 

In most of the instances where apprentices have been 
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received from the house, the parties who have taken 
them have expressed themselves satisfied with the con- 
duct of the children. It is the uniform practice of the 
managers to make careful inquiries on these occasions. 
It would be vain to expect that the persons so bound 
out should be faultless; much less that they should ex- 
hibit a sedate and rigid deportment beyond their years. 
They are still children, and are subject of course to the 
levities of childhood. But a perusal of the letters in 
reply to our inquiries will satisfy the curious that they 
are upon an equality with other children, generally obe- 
dient to control, and in no instance peculiarly prone to 
vice. Nothing can better illustrate the satisfaction felt 
by those to whom our inmates: have been indentured, 
than the repeated call that is made by the same persons 
for otherapprentices from the house. The contribut- 
ors are aware that arrangements are made to find 
them placesata distance from the city. Most of the 
children under our care have been at some period the 
victims of that kind of temptation which especially pre- 
vails in thickly peopled places. They are therefore 
cautidusly preserved from an exposure which would re- 
mind them of early habits, and facilitate a return to 
them. 

Aresolution was passed on the 28th day of March 
last, declaring it expedient to construct the necessary 
buildings for the suitable accommodation of coloured 
juvenile delinquents of both sexes, as soon as the re- 
quisite funds shall be obtained. And a committee was 
appointed to prepare a plan of the proposed buildings, 
and obtain an estim»te of the cost of erecting them. 

since the last report, the former superintendent has 
resigned his situation. While the managers regret the 
loss of his valuable services, they have reason to fee] 
entire confidence and satisfaction in the gentleman 
who has succeeded him. Mr. Young, the former as- 
sistant superintendent, has been called to the place of 
principal; and the good order, cleanliness, and general 
condition of the establishment, amply attest his capacity 
for the place. 

A change has also been made in the situation of 
teacher. Education is as well conducted as could be 
expected. The pupils are for the most part alive to 
the value of knowledge, and apply themselves with rea- 
sonable assiduity and success to its acquisition. It is the | 
object of the managers to afford the fullest opportunity ( 
for acquiring the rudiments of education, which cannot | 
fail to stand the possessors of them in useful stead, if | 
they should have no opportunity to enlarge them at a | 
future day; and to form a basis of extensive improve. | 
ment and requisition, if they should be inclined to seek | 
them hereafter. Ifa taste for reading can be instilled, | 
it is a treasure of inestimable value, as it will purchase a 
large supply of unceasing innocent amusement and use: | 
fulknowledge; and the managers have witnessed with | 
real pleasure, that the disposition and the habit are ex- | 
tensively indulged. 

It is an object of constant anxiety and difficulty to 
provide labour suited to the various purposes of the in- 
stitation. Fora consilerable time, wicker work was 
made extensively. It has recently been discontinued, 
and the manufacturing of watch glasses, buttons, and 
brass nails, substituted in its place. These are of course 
employments for the boys. The clothing for so large a 
number of wearers, forms no inconsiderable materiai for 
the labour of the females, and it is all made in the house. 

The managers have been obliged from time to time 
to add to the buildings, as experience has pointed out 
the want of them, or the growth of the establishment. 
has colled for enlarged accommodations. A considerable 
part of the expenditures has arisen from this source. 
Extensive workshops have been erecied; and through- 
out, convenience has been promoted and increased. 
Over the refectory, a spacious and permanent place of 
worship is regularly celebrated in the morning and af- 
ternoon ofevery Sunday. Great benefit is believed to 
be derived fiom the constant supply of religious instruc- 
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tion, from the kind and liberal attendance cf many ligh- 
hh respectsble clergymen, who officiate in turn Ifa 
judgment could be formed of the state of the hearts of 
our pupils trom, their external deportment during the 
hours of divine service, we might hope that they had 
been subdued toa proper sense of the dutics in which 
they are engaged. Nothing can better prove the care 
of the superintendent and matron, and the credit which 
is due to them, than the decorum which prevails both at 
church and during the different meals. 

The managers would co injustice to their own feel- 
ings, ifthey omitted to communicate their sense of the 
merits of the matron. ‘To her intelligence and zeal the 
institution owes much of its present usefulness, Entire 
satisfaction is felt at the manner in which she conducts 
the department under her immediate care, and no less 
entire confidence in her continued devotion and 
fidelity. 

Instruction is regularly given atthe Sunday Schools, 
which are attended by persons who have kindly volun- 
teered their services for the purpose. 

Experience has proved the value and importance of 
that part of eur system which provides for a Ladics 
Committee. Too much thankfulness cannot be express- 
ed for those who have from time to time composed it, 
and who have generously given their countenance and 
aid to the government of the female department. 

It is a subject of satisfaction to the managers, that 
comparatively litle illness and no deaths have occurred 
in their extensive family during the past year. Indeed 
h y have had occasion to regret but a single death 
among the children since the institution was opened, 
and thet was ofa person already under the influence of 
a deeply rooted and rapidly advancing fatal disease, at 
the time of his admission. Cleanliness and exercise are 
careful y attended to, as active promoters and p'eserv- 
ers of health, Wholesome food—the restraint of bad 
passions, and the cultivation cf cheerfulness and 
contentment, are no less effectual in the promotion of 
this invaluable blessing. 

The government of the house is designed to be of a 
pareutal character. Kind, yet firm; cautious in the pro- 


| vision of all that can contribute to a substantial and 
} lasting advantage, and yet denying all indulgences 


which would merely fom: nt unnecessary desires; scru- 
pulously just in the distribution of weil earned rewards, 
the system exacts noless anxious and unfailing an in- 
fliction of merited punishments. With these principles 


| to guide them, and the countenance and encouragement 
| of a liberal community for their reward, the mansgers 
| hope to persevere in the good work which they have 
| begun; and, with the blessing of Divine Providence, it 


cannot fail to prosper. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the Board of Managers, 
JOHN SERGEANT. 
President of the House of Refuge. 


Attest—Jamets J, Barctayr. 
Secretary of the House of Refuge, 











A new line ofstages has been established on the route 
between this place and Mauch Chunk, under the super- 
intendence and proprietorship of Megsrs. Christman & 
Dusenbury, Port Carbon, and Messrs. Lippincott & Co. 
of Mauch Chunk. We are aware of no. excursion in 
our vicinity, that could be planned, possessing more at- 
traction than a jaunt to Mauch Chunk at this season, or 
which would combine more harmoniously the useful 
with the agreeable, in the means of conveyance which 
are now presented to the public. 

The distance is thirty miles, nineteen miles of 
which are travelled over rail-roads—the scenery of the 
surrounding country is magnificent, and the striking 
combination of the works of nature and art exhibired, is 
deeply interesting to the spectator.— Pottsville Journal. 
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* Nisi atile est quod facimus stulta est gloria.” — Phaedrus. 











man suciety; and to look upon the iron age, as that of 
most decided influence in promoting human improve- 
ment When went there by an sge, so frunfal in the 
means of moral and physical improvement as the pre- 
How vain the boast, on useless trifles raised ! | sent? and when was Vulcan evcr called wpon to work 
The choice of objects of affection, the pursuits and | so many miracles, upon the tenacious mass, ss at this 
the studies of mankind, vary with numerous circum. | day? 
stances, and show, ofient.nes, a discrepancy which ar- 
gues the most curious contrariety in the tastes, tempers, 
dispositions, and babits, of different individudls, even in| 
the same neighb urhood or family. Nature wil!, doubt- 
less, come in for a large share in the production of | 


‘* Throughout the whole circle, both of natural and 
moral life,” says the colossus of our literature, ‘* neces- 
suries are as iron, and superfluities as gcld.” If this be 
just, how vain and trivial to waste our energies, in order 


to compass the poss: ssion of superflucus treasures, while 
these anomalies of ch .racter, and will vindicate her | , so much «fp ysical, inellectual and moral good awaits 


claim to the moiety of all the whimsies of ail the odd | our easy efforts to bring it into being! 
fellows about town. But the devoting of one’s self, time, | 


talents, and fortune, to things of downright wort less 
ness, l regard as the resu't of sheer conceit and affecta- | 
tion. Nature has seliom made an absolute trifler in | 
the full possession of all the attributes of that character; | 
except where she made an idiot. 


The authentic narrator, whose words I have quoted, 


But | hear some reacder exclaim, ‘‘A pretty Alchemist, 
truly, to talk to the world of uéi/ity—to disparage gold, 
and exalt the praises of mere, vulgar, every-day metals!” 
l enter my protest against such a charge of inconsisten- 
cy, and will assure my town friends, who sometimes 
look at my page for want of other employment, as well 


| as those staid rural personages, who, | am pleased to find, 
informs us, that all the gods, save Minerva, chose barren | | expect a weekly visit from me with somewhat more of 
trees, over which to exercise their guardian care. 





Ju- | | affection and cordiality; that, though a little old fashion- 
peter selected the oak; Venus the myrtle; Apollo the | ied in my dress and address and cognomination, | am 


laurel; Cybele the pine; and Hercules the poplar; and | | still, as he of the cot Chronicle hath it, determined 
the only reason they could assign for this strange pre- | to “march with the age,’ 
ference, was, that they feared being thought mercenary | 


in the bestowment of their patronage. Nonsense! said| As an earnest of my sincerity, I have caused all those 
Minerva, give me the olive, with its delicious product, | ta'l, taper, foppish-looking Lombardy poplars, which 


and | will risk all the discredit which squeamish simple- | | lately strutted in my garden, to give place to an equal 


tons can cast upon my choice. All stood rebuked, con- | | number of modest and thrifiy mulberry trees, on which 


fessed her superior judgment, and she was ever after | I intend, in due time, to place so many inf«nt siik worms, 
hailed Goddess of Wisdom. as will yield a rich crop of cocoons—the true golden 
Let me beg the reader to reflect, for a moment, on | fleece of our times. And as I love to benefit all races 


the number of his acquaintances who are daily lavish- | of beings, | shall put enough of the insects on every tree 
ing their affections and cares on barren trees. 


’ provided always, that the age 
will march with me. 





To say | to allow the sparrows, wren<, and tomtits, those natural 
nothing of those who saunter away life in perfect inanity, | lords proprietaries of every garden, to take, if they see 
whose minds, hearts, and bodily energies, are alike sear- | | fit, their full tithe of the little spinsters, to amuse their 
ed, and dead to all the noble purposes of life, how often | loquacious nestlings, and yet leave me an abundance 
do we meet with those, who, through an affectation of | tor useful application, 


singularity, through fa!se delicacy, or a total misappre- | In another particular | have adopted the system of 


hension of the nature of usefulness, pass their lives in | direct usefulness, instead of that circuitous path which 


busy idleness, and render back to nature and to society once formed the only bighway to influence. I have just 
only a blank leaf, instead of that full page of recorded | 


| caused a new case to he set up in my library, over which 
worth, which every man has it in his power to leave | is inscribed practical wisdom. 
behind. 


The age of useful effort is now opened on the men 


of this generation; and the toys and vanities which | and just criticism, and show upon its face an adaptation 
could once delight, are gradually discarded for objects 


to any one of the great purposes of book-making. 
more noble, rational, and consistent, with the dignity of | 1 shall not disturb the present order of the venerable 
man. tomes which now fill my shelves, both because the in- 
novation might confound my own ideas, by a want of the 
known juxtaposition; and also because the new order 


of things would show, I fear, but a lean minority in the 
useful department. 


Into this case I intend to 
put every treatise which shall hereafter be added to my 


collection, that shall bear the scrutiny of common sense 


The ancients talked and sung, as they doubtless 
thought, very ingeniously about an age of gold, of sil- 
ver, of brass, and of iron; and took pains to exhibit the 
last in strong contrast to the first, giving to the golden 
period of time all the romantic characters of primeval 
simplicity and innocence; while to the iron age ‘they 
attributed all that could degrade human nature, and 
render the world disgusting. But whatever emblems 
of happiness and of misery, the imaginative Naso may 
have discovered in the two metals just mentioned, I am 


The old cases bear the inscription ** physic of the 
mind,” but.I must confess, that many of their contents 
have, upon trial, been found arrant quack no-trums, 
made up merely to serve the purposes of those pretend- 
ed intellectual apothecaries, the book-sellers. They 


shall not, however, be ejected, but stand as a solemn 
disposed to reverse their relation to the condition of hu- warning to myself and to my successors in the eld octa- 
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gon chamber, where I write, to beware in future of the 
wiles of the puffing fraternity; for though like the scroll, 
or the book, which the reader has sometimes seen upon 
a grave stone, these tomes are emphatically a dead letter, 
yet they may still serve to speak a loud memento on the | 
shortness of purses, and the certainty of pay-day. Yet 
while into my new department of reading, I shall admit | 
none of the worthless and trivial trash, which disgraces 
the press from month to month, degrading the taste | 
while it vitiates the morals, and swallows up substantial | 
resources of time and money, it will be my purpose to 
give such extension to the term practicul wisdom, that 
no sordid calculations about gains or savings, can be im- 


puted as a motive for ceasing my indiscriminate pur- 
chase of books. I shall not restrict my sense of the 
useful,to mean only a few trextises on the arts and trades, 
on political and domestic economy, and the sciences 
which conduce to personal thrift, 

The range of practical wisdom is as wide as the rela- 
tions of man, and the operations of nature. But it goes 
not in search of the ideal and intangible creatures of vi- 
sionary brains, nor dwells on the theoretical fancies 
about natural laws, that have no existence but on paper. 
The productions of pure and virtuous minds, will every 
where take rank among the most useful of human la- 
beurs. These, whether in the form of poetry, eloquence, 
history, authentic biography, or of the more modest 
essuy, will claim a place in the regards of every friend 
to useful knowledge. ‘There will certainly be found a 
goodly number of treatises on arts, trades, agriculture, 
commerce, and some standard periodical publications, 
both on science and literature; but not one of those 
multifarioes vehicles of alternate abuse and commenda- 
tion, raised and sustained only to help the sale of works 
published by Messrs. ——— & ° 

In every thing which aids the spreading of intelli- 
gence, virtue and happiness, man is excusable, nay com- 
mencdable, for exercising his genius and skill; and who- 
ever is capable of adding to either of th se, is to be re- 





garded as among the productive class of human society. | 
It is but a narrow and illiberal spirit which proscribes | 
every citizen, as a useless drone, who does not labour 


in that particular vocation to which, either trom choice | 


or necessity, we have devoted ourselves. 

I shall not reject from the dignified rank of practical 
wisdom any useful book, because it has the misfortune | 
not to be written in my vernacular tongue, particularly, | 
if, perchance, its own dialect is tolerably intell gible to | 
me. I have seen a marvellously good wnderstunding | 
spring up between two persons who had, at first, no lit- 
tle difficulty in comprehending each other’s language. 

It forms, therefore, no part of my system of utility to 





quarrel with any foreign language, either ancient or | 
modern, much less to settle precedency between them. 

As I never yet siw a picture from which I could gain as 

much gratification, by looking on the wrong, as on the 

right side of its canvass, so with equal truth can I assert, 

that no translation of a work of genius will afford the 

same exquisite delight, or be attended with the same 

beneficial influence, as the original composition— 

glowing from the mouth, and in the accents of its au- 

ther, L. 
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Pottsville. —We are indebted to the politeness cf our 
worthy townsman, Mr. Rusell, for the following rep- 
resentation of the present size of our borough and the 
number of taxable inhabitants it contains, derived from 
the recent assesment authorized by #n ordinance of the 
corporation. Two years ago the number of houses, in 
the opinion of the well informed, did not exceed seven 
ty- five, which now is augmented to five hundred and 
thirty five, exclusive of the num: rous «nd hanlsome 
buildings at Mount Carbon, which wre not within the 
limits of our borough. An approximation in our future 
progress towards the late ratio of increase, will at no 
distant period equalize us with the largest of inland 


towns: 
Brick houses ° ° . > . 62 
Stone do. ° . . ° ° » 68 
Frame do. ° - ° ° . 405 
Total . - : - ° ° 535 
Taxubles ° ° ° . . - 784 
Single Freemen - ° ° e 4 $339 


About thirty of the first class are non residents, and 
the same number of single freemen are owners of the 
taxable property. 

The assesment of taxes for the present vear, it is sup- 
posed, will be $4345, to be applied to public improve- 
ments.— Min. Journ. 





CODORUS NAVIGATION. 

We had the pleasure last week of a rile along the 
Codorus Navigs»tion, as far as Spring Rock, a distance 
of 7 miles. So far as the tow-path is made, we travelled 
on it, and must say that it is constructed in a manner far 
superior to that of the Pennsylvania canal, Throughout 
almost the whole distance where it is made along the 
slack water navigation, it presents to the water a con- 
tinuous wallof stone, which, we doubt not, will with 
the aid of its stupendous natural ice breakers, effectually 
resist the enemy; or at least kcep the damage within 
reasonable bounds. 

We were much gratified by the execution of Locks. 
A most substaniial stone wall, five feet thick, defends 
the outside, and the upper end is like wise protected by 
substantial crib work. The lock work, so far as pre- 
pared, appears to be of the best quality, and most sub- 
stantial materials. ~ We learn that the whole distance is 
11 miles, of which 8 miles is slack water, and 3 miles 
canal. Of this, about 44 miles of tow-path are made, 
There will be 9 locks, of which 4 are 
under way. We witnessed the erection of two dams,in 
whi h we are pleased tosee that the Mauch Chunk plan 
is pursued, which isevidently the cheapest, and at the 
same time the best which has ever been attempted. 

No reasonable man can despair of the erecution and 
efficiency of this work, who wil! examine it. Nor can 
any man doubt its profit, who will for a week or two, 
notice the hundreds of wagons, loaded with lumber, 
which pass from the river through our town. For our- 
selves, we are asardent as ever in our desire to see it 
executed, and in our behalf of its value. — York Repub. 





Extract of a lettar dated 
PotTsvitite, May 27, 1831. 

Dear Sir—I think it mayebe interesting to you to 
know the result of the boat weight at Schuylkill Haven, 
which took place yesterday. Mr. Brooke called on me 
to accompany him at about 8 o’clock; we went directly 
down, giving Mr. Mills notice of our object, and also 
the gatekeeper at the Five Locks, who came directly 
after us. The trial took place inthe following manner. 
‘The boat and her load of iron was first weighed, to wit: 
52 tons, 7 cwt. 2 qrs. We then took the boat out of 
the lock and discharged the cargo—then placed her 
back again, and her light weight was 12 tons, 2 cwt. 1 
qr. 14 Ibs. making 40 tons, 5 cwt. 14 lbs. the weight of 
her cargoe by the lock weight; which cargoe we care- 


fully weighed in eighty drafts—40 tons, 4 cwt. 1 qr. 
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making 3 qrs. and 14 Ibs. difference, or 98 pounds. | Philadelphia Cutlery.—All who feel sn interest in the 
The result appeared highly gratifying to all present. Mr. | prosper'ty of American manufactures, will be gratified 
White and Doctor Kugler remained with us during the | with a visit to the new cutlery establishment of Mr.Barton 
day, it being five o’clock before we got through. I may | in Chesnut street below Second. Kuives and forks of a 


mention that we also weighed the boat with ten tons of | quality equal to the best made in England, are made by 


iron, the resultbeing 22 tons, 2 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. this gentleman. His penknives are also ofan excellent 
Light weight 12 2 1 14 | description, and are much in demand, Upwards of thir- 

= _ — — ty skilful workmen have lately arrived from England, 

10 0 2 0 for the purpose of being employed in this establishment, 


The difference you will observe, was 56 Ibs. We | who will form a truly useful class of citizens. 
then tried her with 20 tons of iron, the whole 





32 tons, 4 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs. Mr. Whippo, the engin-er on the Beaver division of 
Light weight 12 2 1 14 the Pennsylvania canal, has run a level trom Newcasile 
oon — come ia * | to the Ohio river. We understand the fall in that dis- 
28 2 0 0 } tance will be about.105 feet. It is belheved that «a canal 


Difference, 224 Ibs. The weigh master informed us 
that it took, or required, 112 los. to turn the scales 
with a draft of 30 tons; consequently,it would leave that | the falls, slack water will be substituted. From the 
much, 112 Ibs.; and then take into account the eighty | he ad of the falls to the Ohio, we are unable ta say what 
drafts, estimating them at one pound cach, and the dif- | course will be adopted, We are informed from good 
ference is a mere fraction. authority, that the $100,000 appropriated at the last ses- 

sion of the legislature, will goa great way towards com- 
| pleting the work to Newcastle. — Beaver Argus. 


will be made trom Newcastle downthe east side of Bea- 
ver, for about five miles, and from that to the head of 











Arrivals at this port (copied from the Merchants’ 
Coffee House books) from the first of January, to the 
17th of this month, inclusive, 





PoTTsvitte, June 15. 











Foreign. Coastwise. West Branch Rail Road.—We understand that both 
January 10 40 this and the West-West Branch road have been com- 
February river closed pleted with the ex-eption of the filling in of the horse 
March 63 117 tracks. This is now going on rapidly, and will be com- 
April 23 317 pleted ina few days. Sciiuylkili Haven is now the vent 
May 39 293 for fifteen miles of rail road «exclusive of the l.terais, 
June to 17th, 22 150 Limestone.— We lave been informed of the discovery 
cng —_ of a large body of limestone, upon property belonging 
157 917-1074 | to Dr. Kugler at Schuylkill Haven. The quality of the 
article is said to be excellent; aod its location could 
Reapino, June 4, | scarcely have been better. —dvocute, 
j 
| 


Caterpillars. —A friend called upon us on Wednes- 
day, and stated the follow:ng facts: In the woods, in A few years ago, there was but one stage running be- 
the south east part of Maiden creek township, so great | tween West Chester and Philadelphia, and that one 
have been the ravages committed by these insects, that | only every other day. Now there are four lines run- 
the trees, consisting of aged and sapling oak, hickory | ving daily betwecnthe two places. This fact speaks 
and maple, have been stripped of their foliage, and are | volumes for the prosperity of our borough.—Vil. Ree. 





nearly as bare as they were in the depth of winter. As | -— 

far ascould be readily ascertained, these ravages ex- | Sales of Public Stocks in this city during the week end- 

tended about one mile in leng h, and 40 or 50 perches ing 18th inst. Par. 

in width. | $7,000 |U.S. 43 per cts. of 1828 price 
The species of caterpillar are about 14 inches in | and 1829,at par and in- 





length and »potted white. What is somewhat surpri- | terest, ° i é 100 
sing, no nests were discoverable; and the leaves of the | 2,000 [Pennsylvania fives re- 











underwood remain untouched. —Journad, deemuble in 1856, at 1084] 100 
| 5,100 Chesapeake and Dela- 
Parranewpara, June 1. ware Canal;sixes 3d loan, 111; 100 
Arrived this morning, at Bolton’s wharf on the | 1,800 Do do 4th loan at 115} 100 
Schuylkill, canal boat Wyoming, with flour, coal and} 3,400 Lehigh sixes redeemable 
lumber, from Wilkes Barre, Luzerne county, Pa. being | In 1859, at 1044; 100 
the first arrival here from that place. Great praise isdue | 80 shs.| Bank of the U, States, at 150} 100 
the enterprising owner, Captain Derrick Bird, forhis| 2 ‘ |Bank of Pennsylvania, at 5321 400 
very successful undertaking. Thus we witness the | 10 ** |}Commercial Bank, at 64; 50 
vast riches of our state brought to market by means of | 7 ‘*/Farmer’s & Mech’s Bank, at 694) 50 
our canals. | 3 {Southwark Bank, at 80} 50 
| 7 ‘*!|Bank of Germantown, at 604] 50 
A gold medal, was on Thursday,the 16th, presented by | 9 ‘|Marine Insurance, at 77 | 60 
the State Fencibles to the Boston City Guards,to comme- | 130 | American Insurance, at 63) § 
morate their visit to this city.In the afternoon,the Guards,| 8 ie oe & Del. canal at wes 200 
escorted by the National Grays, marched to Bush Hill, 50 “\{N. York Citizen’s Line Steam 
and performed a variety of military evolutions. At | 1) Boat, at 112} 100 
noon yesterday, they departed in one of the steam boats; | 200 |200do B :Itimore do, augment- 
leaving a most favourable impression inthis community. “| ed stock, at 68] 50 











Furnished by Sytvanus Leaman, Stock and Ezx- 
A Mammoth Trout.—A friend mentions that he saw a | change Broker, No. 44 south Third street. 
trout taken in the Big Spring on Satur. lay week, messur- 
ing 19 inches in length, 54 in breadth and 124 round. It S1rx.—We visited recently the silk establishment of 
weighed something more than four pounds on stecl- | Mr. Duponceau and Mr. Garaché, in Chestnut street, 
yards. It was gigged by Mr. John Lee, of Springfield, | near Second, and were astonished at the vast number 
within fifty yards of the door of Mr. James Elliott. Per- | of worms which were feeding and spinning. One cir- 
sons doubting this almost incredible statement are re- | cumstance was mentioned to us, that is worthy of notice. 
ferred to those gentlemen for its truth.—Carlise Rep. | Last summer, a number of cocoons weré laid away in 
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the supposition that the worm was killed; but in a short 
time, the anim:«| in its winged state worked its way 
through them, and as they were near the north window, 
they took their station tee sill of the window, and on 
the outside; here they laid their eggs. No further no- 
tice was taken of them until this spring, when, to the 
astonishment of the people about the building, these 
eggs, that had been exposed to all the severity of the 
winter, hatched; and Mr. Duponceau, in order to carry | 
out the experiment, caused a number of worms to be | 
put on the mulberry trees, in the yard of Mr. Desauque, | 
in Second street; there they fed upon the leaves, grew | 
rapidly, and yesterday several were spinning on the 
branches, It is the intention of Mr D. fo le! the eggs 
take their chance for another year in the open air. The 
success that has thus far attended Mr. Duponceau’s ex- 
periments is gratifying to him, as it will be beneficial to 
the country. — United States’ Gazette. 


! 
| 
Canat Business. —Amount of freight sent from Pitts. | 


burg to Philadelphia, by canal boats, during April and | 
May. 





Bacon, . . - - 106,017 pounds 
Flour, - - - - 127,710 
Hemp. : - . - 60,835 
Cotton, - - - - 28.341 
Window Glass, - - - 13,691 
Lard, - : - : 14,767 
Deer Skins and Furs, - 6,531 
Hous Bristles, - - - 4,178 
Miscellaneous, - - - 7,351 

Total, - - - . 369,441 


The gentleman who handed us the above, states that 
the amount of freight from this city dy the canal, during 
the present month (June), will exceed considerably the | 
amount forwarded during the months of April and May, | 
Both trade and travel on the canal line, between Pitts. | 
burg and Philadelphia is rapidly increasing; and the | 
friends of the canal policy, have every reason to be | 
cheered in their efforts, to mak: the canal what it oa) 
originally intended to be, viz:—*‘a bond of union and a 
source of wealth,” to the Eastern and Western Cities, 

Pittsburg Statesman. 





Bradford Co, Ox.—We had an opportunity of seeing 
this fine animal b fore his departure for New York, and 
believe him not inferior to any of his age in the state 
in size and beauty. He measures six feet in height— 
nine feet four inches in girth—in length, eleven feet | 
seven inches, and is supposed to weigh between twenty | 
and twenty five hundred. He was raised by Dr. Bar- 
stow, of Wysox, and is five years old;—his limbs are 
straight.ar | formed so as to bear his body with perfect | 
ease. It is suppo-ed that at least a thousand or fifteen 
hundred pounds might be added to him in the course 
of a year or two.— Brad: Settler. 





THE FELLENBERG SYSTEM. 
Philadelphia, June 1st, 1831. 


To Anthony Morris, Esq. Bolton Firm, Bucks County, 
near Bristol, Pennsylvania. 


We cheerfully comply with your wishes to state, in 
a few vords, our views on the subject of an Agrirultu- 
ral Seminary. But one opinion can exist in reference 
to the wants of our agricultural community, and we be- 
lieve that there is no system of instruction so well cal- 
culated for our rural population as that established and 
pursued in Switzerland. Abs ract and useful science 
is there made the handmaid of husbandry, at once di- 
reciing, regulating, and enlightening it. The acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge and the formation of industri- 
ous habits meet with nearly equal attention, as being 
both indispensible to the successful prosecution of ru- 
ral pursuits 

We bail with lively satisfaction the introductson of | 


* 


weeks. os Cag occ lay edi. _— 


this system into Penn-ylvania, and we cannot doubt 
that your unwearied efforts to promote it will, in time. 
he justly appreciated. 

Vhe situation of the Bolton Farm in Bucks County is 
in every respect suited for an advan'ageous develop- 


ment, and a direct application of the principles of Fel- 


lenberg. Under the superintendance of F. A. Ismar, 


whose cultivated talents, and long residence at Hoffwyl, 


eminently fit him for the task, the question of success, 
in our estimation, must wholly depend on the disposi- 
tion of the public to patronise the undertaking. 

In the hope that vour laudbale and patriotic enter- 
prise, so new in this country, will be liberally encour- 
aged, we ar, with most respectful consideration, 

Your friends, &c. 
Thomas C. James, J. R. Tyson, 
William Meredith, G, Emerson, 
Nat. Gaz.] 








THE REGISTER 


JUNE 25, 1831. 


The present number of the Kegister, brings us to 
the close of the seventh volume and to the period 
when our subscriptions for the year are payable. 








———— ————_—_ 


Although our subscription list has not increased, as 
much as we could wish, yet we have concluded to at- 
tempt another volume. We should be glad to see, 
in the interior of our state, a greater interest manifest. 
ed, than we have yet witnessed, in our favor; and we 
state it as a fact, which we hope will be duly consider- 
ed—that we have only about 60 subscribers in this 
state, out of the City and County of Philadelphia; and 
that they are to be found in the counties of Chester, 
Aliegheny, Lancuasier, Eric, Dauphin, Westmoreland, 
Huntingdon, Bedtord, Cumberland, Delaware, Leb- 
anon, Schuylkill, Berks, Wayne, York, Washington, 
Fayette, Northampton, Indiana, Lehigh and Susque- 
hanna, While, therefore, the Register goes to Eng- 
land, to France, to Germany, abroad,—and to Massachu- 
setts, New York, N. J. Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Alabama and South Carolina, in our own country, more 
than 30 counties, of the very state whose history the 
Register records, do not furnish a single subscriber. — 
We state these facts, not by way of reproach, for we 
cannot doubt it arises, more from a want of attention 
to the subject, anda direct application, than to any 
backwardness on the part of the citizens of these coun- 
ties, to encourage the work. We therefore, earnestly 
appeal to our fellow cilizens, in the interior, for their 
encouragement and support, in the prosecution of an 
arduous, and hitherto, to us, unprofitable undertaking. 


PROPOSALS TO LIBRARY COMPANIES. 


For the purpose of inducing libraries, whose means are 
too limited to purchase the Register, and in order to 
extend its circulation, we hereby engage to supply gra- 
tuitously, any such library with a complete set of the 
Register, in 7 vols. bound—whose members shall within 
three months from this date, procure 10 subscribers for 
entire sets, and transmit to us the amount, viz: $21 for 
each set, 


OPThe Index and title page for the present, will ap- 
pear with one of the early numbers of the next, volume. 





